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Dr. Vasey was twice married, and was exceptionally happy in his 
domestic life. He leaves a family of six children. His personal 
manner was singularly gentle, and even his purely professional ac- 
quaintances early recognized his warmth of heart and kindly disposi- 
tion. In the autumn before his death he represented the Smithsonian 
Institution at the International Congress of Botanists in Genoa, where 
he was made one of the Vice-Presidents. 

1893. B. L. Robinson. 



FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS. 

SIR WILLIAM BOWMAN. 

Sib William Bowman, Baronet, of London, England, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, — one of the most distinguished of the 
Foreign Honorary Members of the Academy, — was born at 
Nantwich, England, in 1816. His father devoted much of his 
leisure to studies in natural history ; and the son inherited this 
taste, and the habit of minute and careful observation which 
marked each step 01 his career, impressing the stamp of exacti- 
tude upon all his researches and conclusions. While a pupil at 
the Birmingham Hospital, at seventeen years of age, he wrote 
several monographs of much merit, one of which, " On Affections 
of the Larynx," published with colored illustrations, was received 
with great favor, and is still regarded as a very valuable produc- 
tion. His whole life fulfilled its early promise in intelligent 
and discriminating research; and he well knew how to discern 
and interpret what was of value as a positive addition to science, 
and a means for its further advancement. 

At twenty-three years of age we find him Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at King's College Hospital in London, where he 
devoted himself to minute researches as to the finer structures 
of the human system, and to histological teaching, especially 
that kind of histology which is imperatively necessary to the 
understanding of function. 

The following year he visited the hospitals of Paris, and of 
Austria, Germany, and Holland. On his return he was appointed 
the Assistant, and became afterwards the successor, of the dis- 
tinguished investigator, Dr. Todd, with the title of Professor of 
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Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy. Their joint 
published treatise on Physiology was for a long period the text- 
book for instruction in that science. 

Even at this early age, Bowman's enthusiasm, accuracy, and 
thoroughness had earned for him recognition as a leader in 
scientific research; and in 1842 he was awarded the high dis- 
tinction of the gold medal of the Eoyal Society for his discoveries 
in science. 

The next year he read before the British Association at Oxford 
a paper on " Some Points in the Anatomy of the Eye, chiefly in 
reference to its Powers of Adjustment." This earliest and 
supremely important contribution to our knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the ciliary muscle within the eye- 
ball, which plays so essential a part in the focal adaptation of 
the eye to various distances, constituting the function of accom- 
modation, — and, together with his published " Besearches on the 
Structure and Functions of the Eye," added immensely to our 
resources for the relief of disabilities of the organ of vision, — 
through which we learn the major part of what goes to make up 
the sum of human knowledge, and by the help of which we dis- 
charge most of the duties, and enjoy a large part of the pleasures, 
of human existence. 

In 1846 Bowman was appointed Assistant Surgeon, and in 
1851 became Surgeon of the Eoyal Ophthalmic Hospital at Moor- 
fields, London, and later its Consulting Surgeon. 

The invention of the ophthalmoscope by Helinholtz, in 1851, 
opened a new era for ophthalmoscopy. The wonderful dis- 
closures gained through the aid of this new instrument for 
illuminating and exploring the interior of the eyeball — in 
which we may now well say, " There is nothing hid which can- 
not be revealed " — were early brought to Bowman's notice by 
Professors Donders and Von Graefe, then on a visit to England; 
and this trio of ardent devotees of ophthalmological science 
enthusiastically shared in eager observations and researches as 
to the normal conditions and morbid changes in the interior 
structures of the human eye, now for the first time revealed to 
human view. 

Another important sequel of this visit was the publication 
soon afterwards at London, by the Sydenham Society, of Pro- 
fessor Donders's elaborate, most accurate, and exhaustive treatise 
"On the Eefraction and Accommodation of the Eye," dedicated, 
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as a well merited tribute, to Bowman, " Whose merits in the 
advancement of Physiology and Ophthalmology are equally 
recognized and honored in every country." 

Bowman's pre-eminent talent was worthily acknowledged in 
the conferring upon him of the honorary degrees of M. D. and 
LL. D. by several of the Universities of the United Kingdom, 
by his election as Fellow and as Vice President of the Royal 
Society, by the bestowal of a Baronetcy by the Queen, and by 
his enrolment as Honorary Pellow by many foreign scientific 
bodies. 

Sir James Paget, also one of our Honorary Associates, says of 
Bowman: "His method of scientific work was not materially 
changed when he may have seemed to have narrowed his field of 
study ; — for his practice and all his writings showed, not only 
that he applied a wide range of general knowledge in the study 
of his special subject, but he made his special knowledge appli- 
cable in illustrating general principles. He maintained a high 
standard of professional conduct, and never swerved from what 
he believed to be right." 

Sir William was by no means one of whom it could be said, 
"Knowledge comes but Wisdom lingers." What he learned, he 
well knew how to adapt to the best uses. He was no less re- 
markable for his practical good sense, and his just estimation 
of other men and of new methods, than he was for his untiring 
industry and his sagacity in research. And all this was accom- 
plished amidst the imperious claims of active hospital service 
and a very extensive private and consulting practice. His rela- 
tions with other scientific observers striving to do good work, 
and with those of the profession seeking his counsel in impor- 
tant cases, were marked by kindly sympathy, encouragement, 
and help. The laurels he had so nobly won were unostentatiously 
worn. 

Letters from him received by me but a short time before his 
death mentioned his gradual retirement from active duties, but 
gave no hint of mental decline, and were full of cheerful remi- 
niscences. His decease occurred on March 27, 1892, after a brief 
illness from pneumonia, at his country residence, Joldwynds, 
near Dorking, England. 

1893. Henry Willard Williams. 



